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The industrial system of a nation, as well as its political system, 
ought to be a government of the people, by the people, for the people. 


There have been more failures in the United States dur- 
ing the past nine months than during the same period at 
any time in our history. It is also probably true that lead- 
ing concerns and big trusts and syndicates are making even 
more money than usual. So ‘long as the average,man in a 
wealthy nation like ours is working hard against a rising 
tide of adversity the nation cannot thrive. 


“Nothing proves more distinctly the soundness of the 
heart and mind of the people of England than the choice 
made of labor representatives,” said Mr. Gladstone in his 
Neweastle speech, — and he added that it is the duty of the 
liberals when in power to establish local councils empowered 
“to acquire lands in order to place the rural population in 
nearer relations to use and profit from the land they have 
so long tilled for the benefit of others but for themselves 
almost in vain.” The powers of state contemplated in Mr. 
Gladstone’s proposal to break down the land monopolies of 


the realm are no greater than nationalists ask for in destroy- 
ing the commercial monopolies of America. 


An old soldier was robbed at Malden last week and was 
detained as a witness. Not being able to secure bail, he was 
handcuffed to the very men who were charged with the rob- 
bery and marched through the streets to jail. The proceed- 
ing, while it had a Siberian flavor, was technically legal. 
This fact may quiet the consciences of many; but it was 
brutal and unjust. The failure to keep a stock of money 
on hand or the inability to command moneyed friends in an 
emergency is no excuse for the chaining of men to the 
debtor gangs in our business streets. Money is a poor 
measure of justice. 


The Springfield Republican sees in the scramble of Okla- 
homa “the worst possible expression of the logic of the 
competitive industrial system.” ‘We are very crude in 
some of the things we do,” it adds. Private competition is 
not only crude, but it is cruel and unscientific. The Okla- 
homas of commerce are cruel to the many who fall in ‘the 
contest, and they are unscientific because so much needless 
time and strength are expended upon the mere problem of 
a competence that the larger demands of living cannot be 
properly considered. The economy of a hive of bees is 
wisdom itself when compared with the equation of a day’s 
business under competition. 


America is too Introspective. 


Ben Butterworth, who has been over in Europe on the 
business of the World’s fair, expresses the opinion that 
“ America is too introspective,” meaning thereby that she is 
too ignorant and too regardless for her own good of what 
the rest of the world is doing. We believe Mr. Butterworth 
made this remark with special reference to tariff questions, 
but it is strikingly applicable to other matters. 

The cities of England have been successfully introducing 
public gas-works for a dozen years with the most surprising 
results as to economy, and yet when the nationalists pro- 
posed that Massachusetts towns be permitted to do the 
same thing, the suggestion was declared to be revolutionary, 
and it took a fight of two years and a regular bombardment 
of popular petitions to get the measure through. 

The municipal ownership of street-car systems has long 
been a familiar fact both in Great Britain and on the 
European continent, and the advantages resulting are dis- 
puted by no one, but although the extortions of the private 
street-car companies in this country are atrocious, not a city 
in America has yet sought relief in municipal ownership. 

For half a generation Great Britain has exclusively 
owned and managed her telegraphic system, with the result 
that rates are a quarter what they are here, and even 
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the smallest village in the United Kingdom has telegraphic 
communication. Nevertheless, the American people con- 
tinue to endure, as if no remedy had ever been devised, the 
outrageous oppression and extortion of that most odious of 
swindling machines, the Western Union telegraph com- 
pany. 

Austria for these last nine years has enjoyed a system of 
postal banking, both for savings and business deposits, 
which furnishes every convenience that any private system 
ever did, combined with absolute security against bank fail- 
ures. In a less complete degree England has introduced the 
same system. very year scores of American banks burst, 
ruining whole localities. Every week our papers give an 
account of a “run” on some savings bank, and every day 
brings news of robberies and murders cominitted on account 
of savings which the possessors keep about them by reason 
of well-founded distrust of the banks. Nevertheless, the 
American people go on with their obsolete and precarious 
methods of private banking, quite as if nothing better had 
ever been heard of. 

Germany has long enjoyed the advantages of a govern- 
mental parcels delivery system for small and great articles 
doing “the work with surprising cheapness, but our people 
continue to swear at the overcharges and inefficiency of 
private express companies quite as if there were nothing 
else to be done about it. 

Our forests are being destroyed on every hand by the 
greed of individuals and corporations, with inestimable 
direct and indirect damage to the resources of the country. 
Although the people are slowly waking up to realize the 
greatness of the injury and the peril, and are here and there 
in a feeble and tentative way trying to hinder the work 
of destruction, it is an open question whether we shall have 
adopted any efficient remedy until it is too late. And yet 
if we had sought such a remedy we might at any time have 
found it illustrated in the forestry systems which all the 
great European governments adopted generations ago. 

Austria-Hungary and Australia have government rail- 
road systems which put an end to the railroad lobby and 
the railroad stock exchange and have gone far on the 
way toward making passenger fares as low as letter postage 
but for anything which our railroad-ridden people have 
learned from these great achievements, they might as well 
have taken place in the moon. 

Finally, Germany and Switzerland have carried out, 
France is about to carry out and England is considering 
great projects of wholesale insurance of the masses of the 
people against sickness and old age. In this country, 
although we already have our “submerged tenth,” or some- 
thing like it we have not yet progressed in methods of 
relief beyond the antiquated barbarism of the poor-house. 

Well may Gen. Butterworth say “ America is too intro- 
spective.” In point of fact, while stupidly flattering our- 
selves that we are the most progressive nation of the earth, 
we are in many respects becoming one of the most back- 
ward and even retrogressive. 

It is undoubtedly true that we are, nevertheless, the most 
prosperous of nations. This is because the wonderful 
resources of this country are as yet so abundant as to enrich 
us in spite of our wasteful blunders. How much greater, 
and vastly more important, how much better distributed 
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would be our wealth, if we employed the more intelligent 
methods of national housekeeping that are in use in coun- 
tries which in our uninformed pride we assume to look 
down on? 


Our Memory is too good. 


From the nationalist point of view there is but one 
important respect in which the platform of the democratic 
party of Massachusetts differs from that of the republicans. 
While the latter wholly ignores the growing popular 
demand for the public management of businesses affecting 
public welfare as the only way of combating corporate 
greed, the democrats recognize it to at least a certain extent 
in the following plank : 


We reaffirm the declarations of our last state platform in regard to 
granting wider powers to cities and towns, and we commend the act 
of the last Legislature giving to municipalities the right to furnish 
gas and electric light. 


This is better than nothing, and we are duly grateful for 
it. If it does not excite our enthusiasm, it is because we 
recollect that the existence of a similar plank in the demo- 
cratic platform last year did not prevent the gentlemen 
who lead that party and dictate its policy, from introducing 
in the last Legislature and supporting to the best of their 
ability a bill to surrender the streets of every city and town 
in the state to its local street car company for 30 years, 
with no reduction of fares during that time and a pledge 
that for 21 years at least no municipality should (except by 
consent) acquire an existing street transit plant. This bill, 
which was suddenly sprung upon the House, would easily 
have passed but for the significant demonstrations of popular 
indignation which the nationalists and the labor bodies of 
this city were able to organize on short notice. A more in- 
jurious measure than this was never, perhaps, brought 
before the Massachusetts Legislature, and certainly no such 
high-handed and wholesale attack on the right of municipal- 
ities to self-government was ever attempted in this state. 
And yet the men who chiefly supported the bill were the 
leaders of the democratic party which had just adopted the 
plank in favor of the exteusion of the rights and functions 
of municipalhties. 

It is the recollection of this recent chapter on legislative 
history which restrains us from throwing our hats in the 
air over the reproduction of that plank in this year’s plat- 
form. 


Too many College Men already. 


It is reported that in six New England colleges the enter- 
ing classes this fall are of extraordinary size. This is 
made the ground of congratulation by the press to the col- 
leges, and it would be, of course, pleasant could we believe 
that there is a growing appreciation of learning among the 
well-to-do. We suspect, however, that it is not so much 
due to any increased appreciation of learning for its own 
sake that more youth are receiving a college education as to 
the belief on the part of their parents that such an educa- 
tion (being an advantage not enjoyed by the poor), will 
better their chances in the struggle for existence, which 
yearly grows more desperate in our land. 

We wish to suggest, however, that the advantage of a 
college education is in some danger of being over-rated. It 
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is unfortunately true, under the present social indus- 
trial system, and provided that system is preserved, it is 
quite possible to have too many highly educated persons 
for their own good or that of thecommunity. In Germany, 
where first-class institutions for the higher education are 
more numerous than in any other country, and turn out a 
greater yearly average of accomplished men, this inconven- 
ience is already strongly appreciated, and has been the sug- 
gestion of much discussion. ‘he trouble arises from the 
fact that the professions being overcrowded, a large and 
growing proportion of university men find nothing to do, 
while those who are fortunate enough to discover openings 
are obliged by the competition of their fellows to put up 
with wretched stipends. If, despairing of the sorts of em- 
ployment their education was intended to prepare them for, 
they seek entrance to the ranks of the manual toilers, they 
find their special training a disadvantage rather than a help. 
How to check the rush to the universities, and meanwhile 
how to dispose of their superfluous product has therefore 
for some time been a feature of the social question in 
Germany. The German conditions are meanwhile to a 
considerable extent already existent here. The professions 
are overcrowded and daily becoming more so, and the pros- 
pect before a young man coming out of college of obtaining 
such employment as his education has fitted him for is 
yearly becoming more gloomy. ‘These reflections, the 
truth of which will be readily admitted, are well calculated 
to impress the fact upon our minds, that the evils of the 
chaotic and brutal order of society press. upon all classes 
alike, and that the brain-worker is not léss interested than 
the day-laborer in bringing to pass speedily a new, a more 
intelligent and a more humane order of things. 


The Duty of Every People’s Party Man. 


The people’s party of Massachusetts labors, of course, 
under the inevitable disadvantage of all new parties in 
their maiden attempts, in lacking a complete organization. 
Of course it lacks, also, a large campaign fund, but to this 
latter deficiency less importance need be attached. Elec- 
tions can be won without money; the people’s party indeed 
claims to have carried Kansas last year with an outlay of 
only $1100 for all campaign expenses. As to the deficiency 
in organization, the party must depend upon the enthusiasm 
of its members to make up for it. Let every people’s party 
man resolve himself into a committee of one to circulate 
documents, to make converts, to organize clubs and get up 
meetings. Eloquence or argumentative talent is not neces- 
sary to make voters for our party. If you can induce your 
friend or neighbor to read over our platform carefully just 
once, and compare it with that of the republicans or the 
democrats, he is bound to admit that while there is abso- 
lutely nothing for the common people in the platforms of the 
two old parties, there is nothing which is not for the com- 
mon people in the platform of the people’s party. It is 
quite proper for the republican and democratic voters to 
leave all the work of political agitation and organization to 
the politicians and heelers of the parties. Why shouldn’t 
they? The politician and the heelers are the only ones 
who have anything at stake on the result. It will not make 
a pin’s difference to the voters which party wins. As for the 
results of victory they are not in it. The people’s party is, 
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on the contrary, organized solely for the direct and unmedi- 
ate end of improving the material welfare of every citizen 
of the state. The triumph of the principles of its platform 
means for ninety-nine out of a hundred of us more money 
in the pocket, cheaper coal tn the bin, cheaper railroad 
fares, cheaper flour and meat through cheapened transporta- 
tion, lower street car fares, savings banks that will not 
burst, insurance that insures, lower taxes for the poor man 
and higher ones for the rich. 

Every vote for the people’s party means a vote for one 
and all of these benefits. Surely it ought to be an easy task 
to make converts for such a party, and every one of us who 
does not make two or three a day should consider his time 
wasted. If we will only take this view of it, the party vote 
will not suffer from the deficiencies of our organization. 


The Arena Discussion of Nationalism. 


Some time ago Mr. Flower, editor of the Arena magazine, 
in an editorial in that periodical made an elaborate attack 
upon nationalism. By his courtesy the Rev. Francis Bel- 
lamy was permitted to answer this editorial, which he did 
rather from the standpoint of a Christian socialist than a 
nationalist. ‘To Rev. Mr. Bellamy’s article the Rev. Mr. 
Minot J. Savage published a rejoinder in a following num- 
ber of the Arena. In the October Avena appears a sur- 
rejoinder in the form of an article by Mr. T. B. Wakeman 
of New York criticizing Mr. Savage’s paper, and defending 
nationalism against his strictures as well as those of Mr. 
Flower. In the editorial department of the same number 
of the magazine, Mr. Flower carries the controversy a step 
further by a response to Mr. Wakeman. We have thus, as 
will be seen, quite a little body of controversy. 

As to the merit of the several papers which have made it 
up, we think that Mr. Wakeman’s will be readily conceded 
to be by far the most valuable. We consider it indeed to 
be one of the most convincing and philosophically satis- 
factory vindications of nationalism which have yet ap- 
peared. The title “Emancipation throughs Nationalism,” 
indicates the main line of argument which is a demonstra- 
tion that liberty and individuality, far from being restricted 
by nationalism, will be fostered, stimulated and protected 
by it, as never before. We print elsewhere extensive ex- 
tracts from this admirable article, which we commend to 
the attention of our readers. 


MUNICIPAL COAL YARDS. 


Pittsburg Dispatch: The nationalists of Massachusetts 
are not “Looking Backward.” ‘They are doing their best 
to put Edward Bellamy’s ideas into practice, and, consider- 
ing the brief time they have had for action since organiza- 
tion, they have really accomplished a good deal. Itis a 
campaign of education they are waging, but they have not 
neglected, as enthusiasts unused to politics so often do, 
practical methods in the manufacture of public sentiment. 
It will be readily acknowledged that the people of Massa- 
chusetts have good cause to be grateful to the nationalists 
for the law, which the latter pushed through the last Legis- 
lature in the face of bitter opposition, giving towns and 
cities the right to own and operate light and water-works. 
Already the law has been resorted to by several of the 
smaller towns with good results. Now, their plan is to 
make the supply of coal a governmental function, 
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WHAT’S THAT? 


I met a little person on my land, 
A-fishing in the waters of my stream; 

He seemed a man, yet could not understand 
Things that to most men very simple seem. 


“ Get off! ’’ said I. This land is mine, my friend!” 
“Get out!” said I. ‘‘ This brook belongs to me 
I own this land, and you must make an end 
Of fishing here so free!” 


‘*T own this place, the land and water too! 
You have no right to be here, that is flat! 

Get off it! That is all I ask of you—” 
Own it!’’ said he, — ‘‘ what’s that?’’ 


“What's that ?”’ said I. ‘* Why, that is common sense! 
I own the water and the fishing right — 

I own the land from here to yonder fence — 
Get off, my friend, or fight!’ 


He looked at the clear stream so neatly kept, — 
He looked at teeming vine and laden tree, 

And wealthy fields of grain that stirred and slept — 
“*T see!’ he cried, ‘‘ I see!” 


“You mean you cut the wood and plowed the field, 
From your hard labor all this beauty grew — 

To you is due the richness of the yield — 
You have some claim, ’tis true!” 


‘* Not so! *? said I, with manner very cool, 

And tossed my purse into the air and caught: 
**Do I look like a laborer, you fool ? 

It’s mine because I bought it!”’ 


Again he looked as if I talked in Greek, 

Again he scratched his head and twirled his hat 
Before he mustered wit enough to speak — 

‘* Bought it ?’’ said he — ‘‘ What’s that ?” 


And then he said again, ‘‘I see! I see! 
You mean that some men toiled with plows and hoes 
And while those worked for you you toiled with glee 
At other work for those!”’ 


“Not so!” said I, getting a little hot, 
Thinking fhe man a fool as well as funny, 
‘‘T’'m not a workingman, you idiot! — 
I bought it with my money!”’ 


And still that creature stood and dropped his jaw, 
Till I could have destroyed him where he sat; 

‘* Money!’ said I, ‘‘ Money, and moneyed law! ”’ 
‘* Money ?”’ said he — What’s that?”’ 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 


TALKS ON NATIONALISM. 
By the Editor. 


Mr. Smith, who has joined the nationalists, meets a dress 
reformer, and they discuss the relation of natioualism and 
fashion. 


Smiru. — I see that you are quoted as one of the leaders 
of this new movement for feminine dress reform. 

D. R.— Yes; what do you think of it ? 

Smiru. — Of its merits a good deal ; as to its prospects of 
success I confess my hopes are greater than my expecta- 
tions. Suppose you succeeded in bringing a better style of 


dress into favor, so that next season every woman from 
Maine to California followed it as closely as they do the 
present styles, what reason have you for supposing that it 
would prove more permanent than other styles have done. 

D. R.— Because it would be more sensible. 

Smirx. —IJ’m afraid that would be a small assurance of 
permanence. There have been within the last score of 
years many styles of dress which, if not ideal, have been 
great {improvements upon previous ones, but the sensible 
styles have not proved a whit more lasting than the 
others. 

D. R. — That must be admitted. 

Smiru. — Seeing, then, that it is proved, if anything is, 
that the good sense of a fashion tends in no way to its per- 
manence, why suppose that a style, merely because it is 
So 


long as the usages of dress remain subject to the dictates 


more sensible than any before it, should be lasting ? 


of fashion, of which the essential principle is change for 
the sake of change, you dress reformers have rather a 
discouraging outlook. 

D. R.— Dear me, that sounds distressingly as if it were 
true, and if it is, what hope is there for us poor women, for 
fashion will control us, I suppose, while we are human. 

Syitx.—I don’t think that is at all necessary. 

D. R. —I suppose you mean that your famous national- 
ism will put an end to its sway, but really that is asking us 
to believe too much. 

Smitxu. — Well, let us inquire a little into that point. 
What is the secret strength of fashion? What is the 
reason, fore some reason there must be, to account for the 
fact that all the women of the civilized world, two or three 
times a year, throw away their clothes and buy new ones, 
for no cause whatever connected with the use or beauty of 
the articles, but solely because the word is passed along that 
it is the fashion. 

D. R.—T’m sure I don’t know why they do it, and I 
don’t think anybody else does. 

SmiruH.— The problem by no means seems so hard as 
that. 
slightest pretence of any improvement, is accounted for by 


The senseless succession of fashions without the 


the fact that vast business interests, perhaps in their 
various ramifications constituting the largest single group 
of manufactures and commerce, is devoted to the produc- 
tion and sale of articles of dress for men and women, 
chiefly women. The prosperity of these vast interests 
depends directly upon the amount of the goods they make 
and handle, which is consumed. ‘The natural course of wear 
and tear would bring them in a certain amount of business, 
but they want more, and consequently seek to encourage the 
waste of clothing by every means possible. 

D. R.— Your idea is, then, that the force at the bottom 
of fashion, which prompts the perpetual changes which it 
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dictates, is the business interest of manufacturers and mer- 
chants. 

Smira. — That is the basis of it. Add to this the equally 
direct and obvious interest of the great number of dress- 
makers, milliners and all others concerned in the purveying 
of articles of attire of any sort. Naturally those who 
desire clothing depend on the advice and counsel of this 
class, and it is as much their interest as that of the manu- 
facturers themselves to stimulate their business by urging 
changes in style. The journals of fashion which are 
established to cater to the interest in fashion, in turn 
stimulate still further that interest by giving publicity to 
all news and gossip upon the subject. Their most liberal 
advertisers are, moreover, the merchants who deal in these 
same fashions. 

D. R. —It would seem, then, that this whole business of 
fashion is a sort of conspiracy on the part of certain busi- 
ness interests against the welfare of the community. 

Smiru.— Oh, no; not a conspiracy. That would imply 
malice. It is only a combination of interests, the members 
of which are animated by no ill-will to the public, but 
They 
are as worthy citizens-as any other class of people in busi- 


merely by the natural desire of making a living. 


ness; as good, in fact, as the business system will let them 
be. And now, do you see how nationalism would affect 
fashion ? 

D. R.— Why, naturally. 
consumption of clothing as of all other things, will be lost 


The motive to stimulate the 


when they are furnished to the people at cost. 

Smirn.—In another way, also. Ostentation is one of 
the strong motives of fashionable excesses. The existence 
of a class of wealthy women who have nothing else to do 
but to display their riches by a prodigal vanity of attire, 
has much to do with setting fashions. The economical 
equality which nationalism proposes, will of course put an 
end to such a class, and indeed will take away the motive 
of ostentation, for every one’s income will be knowr to 
every one else. 

D. R.—And under nationalism I suppose the fashions 
will never change. 

Smira.— There will be no fashions then except those 
which commend themselves for their sense and beauty, and 
1t holds to reason to suppose that they will only change 
when more sensible and attractive ones are invented. 

D. R.— But who is going to do the inventing? I suppose 
we shall have to depend on the government and wear what- 
ever it makes. 

Smiru.— If you did you could not be under a rule more 
tyrannical than that you now obey, and it is certainly a 
libel on any imaginable government to suppose it would 
enforce such monstrosities as the magnates of fashion now 


do. But you would not be dependent on the government. 


No doubt there would then be as now the same choice 
between ready-made clothing and clothing made to order. 
It would be the interest of the government, if it were not 
to become unpopular, that the former grade should be as 
attractive as possible, while those who did not find it so 
would, as fastidious people now do, pay more for something 
made to order according to their own design or selection. 


THE EMANCIPATION OF NATIONALISM. 


The continuation of an interesting Discussion. 


Thaddeus B. Wakeman in a spirited and comprehensive 
article in the October Arena on “Hmanvipation through 
Nationalism,” answers the criticisms on nationalism by 
Rev. Minot J. Savage in a recent number of the Arena, 
which was a response to a paper by Rev. Francis Bellamy. 
We quote below largely from Mr. Wakeman’s article. In 
reference to the statement that “Capital is the condition of 
production and the controlling factor of modern civiliza- 
tion,” Mr. Wakeman says: 

Those who control it are the masters of the world. The 
contest of the monopolists of this capital with the workers 
and producers, that is, the people, is a burning fever which 
can only end by the healthy triumph of the people. There 
is not a railroad, mine, or factory where this is not the daily 
issue upon which an internecine war is being waged or 
smothered. In literature, religion, politics, economics, 
ethics, everything turns upon the relations of these contend- 
ing parties, from the pope’s encyclical to the platform of 
the people’s party. When we speak of our age, as the age 
of iron, silver, gold, or of steam, electricity, intellect !— 
we simply say it is the age of integrated capital, material 
and mental. To destroy this capital is impossible, and if 
possible would be the suicide of civilization. 

The question then urges upon us in every direction: 
Shall the people become the slaves of this capital, or its 
masters ? Nationalism says, the “Conflict is irrepressible,” 
between labor and individualized capital; and that the con- 
flict will be fatal to liberty, unless a remedy is found under 
the law of our national evolution. This remedy that law 
gives as follows: That the people must defend their liberties 
and “the rise of the individual,” against this industrial 
despotism of money kings, railroad barons, political bosses, 
etc., better than they defended themselves against the 
foreign tyrants in 1775, or the slaveocrats of 1861, — to wit, 
by organizing an army for their peaceful protection and 
safety —a free army of industry — before an army for war 
shall be needed, and as its preventive. 


An Army of Industry. 


But this name, “army of industry,” fills our peaceful 
Mr. Savage with horror —a remedy worse than the disease ? 
For thus he lets off his second charge: “ Military socialism, 
such as Edward Bellamy advocates, would be only another 
name for universal despotism, in which the individual, if 
not an officer, would only count one in the ranks. It would 
be the paradise of officialism on the one hand, and helpless 
subordination on the other.” 

Mr. Savage has been taking novels and poetry literally, 
and has gone into a fright at a ghost raised by his own ex- 
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cited imagination; or else, he makes an objection out of a 
figure of speech because hard up for a real one. Who does 
not see that an “industrial army ” has nothing to do with a 
military army, or a military depotism, except to prevent 
both? There is no war, military, compulsion, or “military ” 
at all, in the army of peace. The word “army” is short 
poetry for the order, economy, punctuality, and reliable co- 
operation and co, not swb-ordination of the public adminis- 
tration of industries. Remember that we are in America, 
where this administration will be quite different from that 
proposed in Europe, where the Revolution of 1776 was not, 
and where “government” is one of divine right, authority 
and force, and covers the all of life from the cradle to the 
grave. 

Nationalism is purely an American product, to be exer- 
cised as a popular benefit, and having no mainspring or 
motive power but that. It is the co-operation and co-ordi- 
nation of equal partners, and while by a figure of speech 
fraternalism might be used to describe it, paternalism can 
never be properly so used: When Mr. Savage says, or 
implies otherwise, he is simply imposing upon, or trading 
upon an ignorance he ought to correct. He must know that 
the attempt to load up American nationalism with European 
despotism, paternalism, or even socialism is to bear false 
witness against his neighbor. 


Not a Despotism after all. 


Before writing on this subject, he should have become 
acquainted with the late writings of Prof. Richard 'T. Ely, 
and The New Nation of Edward Bellamy whose standing 
motto is: “The industrial system of a nation, as well as its 
political system, ought to be a government of the people, by 
the people, for the people.” And further it says: “This 
step necessarily imphes that under the proposed national 
industrial system, the nation should be no respecter of 
persons in its industrial relations with its members, but 
that the law should be, as already it is in its political, judi- 
cial and military organization, —from all equally; to all 
equally.” 

Pages with similar import can he cited from every expo- 
nent of nationalism. It all means that our “ government” 
will not be of force or,of authoritarianism, but simply pub- 
lic conveniences and needs regularly secured, without being 
farmed out by franchise laws to monopolistic corporations 
for their benefit. 

Notice further, that the extension of this governmental 
action of the people is not to do nor to extend to every- 
thing, nor to anything but to the material needs and indus- 
tries of the people, beginning with those natural monopolies 
like railroads and telegraphs, ending with trusts, etc., which 
have passed beyond competition. This simple limit makes 
the cry of “universal despotism ” absurd. ‘The tyranny and 
robbery of the few is simply abolished by the people, in 
equitably resuming the franchise granted by them, and 
doing the work for all cheaper and better. There is no 
tyranny to the few in this; and as to the many or all, — 
the tyranny of having things you want done for you is 
laughable. Our anarchists invariably submit to the tyranny 
of our free nationalized Brooklyn bridge instead of swim- 
ming the river, or using the ferry company, as they are at 
full liberty todo. We had a hard fight to get this bridge, 
for it displaced monopolies. When the other monopolies, 
we have referred to, are displaced by the people, there will 
be the same wonder that their tyrannies and exactions were 
ever submitted to. We have found, and will find, that that 
government is the best which serves and administers the 
most, for it will cost and restrain the least. ‘The govern- 


ment that serves and protects the people will not need to 
compel them. Now its main business is to hold them down 
while they are being robbed. 


Is it really Visionary. 


To excuse himself from aiding this reform Mr. Savage 
cries, visionary, impracticable! Thus he says: “ Nobody 
is ready to talk definitely about any other kind of national- 
ism (meaning “military socialism”), for nobody has out- 
lined any working method. If itis only what everybody 
freely wishes done, — and this seems to be the Rev. Francis 
Bellamy’s idea — then, it is hard to distinguish it from in- 
dividualism. At any rate it is not yet clear enough to be 
clearly discussed.” 

All this shows Mr. Savage to be strangely misinformed. 
The Rev. Francis Bellamy is right. Every impartial person 
does want the kind of nationalism nationalists are after, as 
soon as their minds are disabused of this foolish talk about 
military despotism, and helpless subordination, etc., for 
every one can see that it works for the liberty, equality, and 
welfare of all. 

Misinformed is the word for Mr. Savage. For if he had 
kept but one eye on this world, as Humboldt said every 
well-regulated chameleon and priest is in the habit of doing, 
he would have known that every word above quoted is 
exactly wrong: To wit: The other kind of nationalism, 
which is not military despotism, has not only been defi- 
nitely put in practice, not only in the New York fire depart- 


‘ment, but in our schools, roads, canals, waterworks, post- 


office, and in many other ways the world over! 

“No definite talk”? Yet our present postmaster-general 
is asking Congress for the postal telegraph; and the inter- 
state commerce law is to be made practical to head off the 
people’s party. Let Mr. Savage pick up the very same 
August Arena which contains his article, and read the clear 
and definite articles of C. Wood Davis, “Should the Nation 
own the Railways?” and of R. B. Hassell on “ Money at 
Cost,” and then tell the editor with a straight face that they 
are not ‘clear enough to be clearly discussed!” The facts, 
laws and arguments are definitely there, and “clearly dis- 
cussed!” Why have we not the discerning eyes and impar- 
tial brains of Mr. Savage to read them ? 

We ask Mr. Savage to bring such eyes and brains to 
bear, and we defy him to show any other plan by which the 
fatal monopolies, which are natural or beyond competition, 
can be usefully and safely checked, controlled or destroyed. 
The attempts to do this by legal prosecutions have noto- 
riously failed. How to replace monopolies and yet increase 
the benefits they have conferred is the question of our age, 
and nationalism answers it. Mr. Savage, as we have 
shown, admits the difficulty. We are entitled, then, to a 
answer or to silence. But instead of silence we have his 
amusing “fourth and lastly.” “4. Nationalism, as com- 
monly understood, could mean nothing else but the tyranny 
of the commonplace.” 


Why Nationalism is not Tyranny. 


The way in which nationalism is commonly understood or 
misunderstood is not the question; but how is it correctly 
understood, —that is the concern of every fair mind. 
When thus understood it seems to be just what Mr. Savage 
wants. For he agrees with Mr. Bellamy that if “it is only 
what everybody freely wishes done,” then it would be his 
“individualism,” and all right. hus he approves of dem- 
ocracy; for, he says, “it only looks after certain public 
affairs, while the main part of the life of the individual is 
free.” his is nationalism to a dot! Yet he strangely 
concludes: “That nationalism, freely chosen, would be the 
murder of liberty, and social suicide.” But if “ freely 
chosen ” will it not be the same as his individualism ? and 
what everybody wants, — and so all right? Such would be 
his democracy certainly, but then, how can this nationalism 
also “freely chosen” commit murder and suicide, and both 
at once? Strange! That certainly would not be the tyr- 
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anny of the commonplace. Neither would nationalism in 
any correct sense be such tyranny ; and for these reasons: — 

1. Government would for the first time in the history of 
the world evolve beyond paternalism. It would be indus- 
trial co-operative adininistration, for the equal benefit of 
all, protection of the liberty of all, and such defence and 
restraint only as these main objects require. Government 
would thus be the material foundation upon whieh liberty, 
originality, and the original —the uncommonplace — could 
stand and be protected. ‘The key to liberty is the “ separa- 
tion of the temporal and spiritual powers; ” but nationalism 
does even more than that. It limits government to the 
provision of the common needs of all, and then protects all, 
in the enjoyment of their “uncommon-place.” Read for 
instance the remarkable article of Oscar Wilde on “The 
Soul of Man under Socialism.” He expresses the feeling of 
the artists and poets of the world. They want nationalism 
so that originality and free healthy development may at last 
have a chance, —and an audience. What the people need 
in order to become an audience is the same thing that orig- 
inality needs, emancipation from the drudgery and from the 
dependence of parasitism. 

2. This emancipation can come only from the great sav- 
ing of time and of waste by nationalism; and the division 
of labor by which it will enable each to follow the occupa- 
tion to which he is inclined, and to which he will be the 
best prepared by nature and education. Man is an active 
animal, and the condition of life is that of some work. 
Now the work is imposed by the tyranny of man and cir- 
cumstances ; then it will be rather a matter of choice. In 
the order instead of the anarchy of industry there will 
be some relief. 

Given a material foundation for man and his education, so 
that he may have the mental and material means of acting 
his part, and continuing his development, then the individ- 
ual will have inherited an environment in which life will be 
worth living, and which only the favored inherit now. 
Civilization will certainly have ever new demands in order 
to equate its ever-changing conditions ; and ambition, hero- 
fe and originality will simply rise to new and higher 

elds. 


PRESERVING OUR FORESTS. 


National Control Advocated. 


The last publication of the American Economic associa 
tion contains three papers on forest administration which 
were read at the recent session of that association and the 
American Forestry association at Washington, D.C. While 
treating the subject quite fully in its relations to the eco- 
nomic and social welfare, there are certain recommendations 
by the writers as to the assumption of control by govern- 
ment of the whole subject of forest care and protection 
which are instructive to nationalists, especially when it is 
tolerably certain that these writers cannot be accused of 
political bias. 

The first of these papers, by Gifford Pinchot, treats of 
“Government Forestry Abroad,” and gives an intelligent 
account of what has been done in Germany, France, Swit- 
zerland, Australia, India, South Africa and other countries 
with a view to the preservation and care of forests. In his 
introduction, Mr. Pinchot says: ~ 

“All forest management may be said to rest on two 
closely-related facts which are so self-evident that they 
might almost be called axioms of forestry, but which, like 
other axioms, lead to conclusions of far-reaching application. 
These are, first, that trees require many years to reach 
merchantable size ; and, secondly, that a forest crop cannot 
be taken every year from the same land. From the last 
statement it follows that a definite, far-seeing plan is nec- 
essary for the rational management of any forest, from the 
first; that forest property is safest under the supervision of 


some unperishable guardian, or, in other words, of the 
state.” 

After a full description of the German goyernmental 
system, according to which it appears that a portion of the 
forests is owned by the government and the remainder is 
under its oversight and control, the point of government 
interference with private rights is thus referred to: “ But 
however galling so extensive an interference with the rights 
of property may appear, it is none the less unquestionably 
true that in France, as well as in Germany, the state man- 
agement of communal forests lies at the root of the pros- 
perity of a very large proportion of the peasant population, 
and the evils which have attended its withdrawal in indivi- 
dual Gases are notorious. While on the one hand villages 
whose taxes are wholly paid by their forests are by no 
means rare, on the other the sale of communal forest prop- 
erty in certain parts of Germany in 1848 has been followed 
with deplorable regularity by the impoverishment of the 
villages which were unwise enough to allow it. The rela- 
tions of the state to the third class of forests, those belong- 
ing to private proprietors, are of a much less intricate 
nature. The basis of these relations is, however, the same. 
To quote from an authority, ‘the duty of the state to 
sustain and further the well-being of its citizens regarded as 
an imperishable whole, implies for the government the right 
and the duty to subject the management of all forests to its 
inspection and control.’ This intervention is to be carried, 
however, ‘only so far as may be necessary to obviate the 
dangers which are unrestrained utilization of the forest by 
its owners threatens to excite, and the rights of property 
are to be respected to the utmost consistently with such a 
result,’ ” 

Concluding his report on Germany, Mr. Pinchot says: 
“ All forest management, as contrasted with our present 
hand-to-mouth system of lumbering, must mean the ex- 
change of larger temporary profits for returns which are in- 
deed smaller, but which, under favorable circumstances, will 
continue and increase indefinitely. Under these conditions 
I do not believe that forest management in the United 
States will present even serious technical difficulties. It 
only asks the opportunity to prove itself sound, practical 
and altogether good.” 

The forestry system of France, differing in some respects 
from the German, is given, and that of Switzerland, a 
republic, is commended to the attention of Americans as 
the operation of a government similar to their own: ‘In 
1875 a federal forest inspector was appointed, and a year 
later the first Swiss forest law was passed. This law does 
not extend to the whole of Switzerland, but only to the 
Alps and the steeper foot-hills. More recently attempts 
have been made by the cantonal government and the For- 
estry asssciation to extend its influence to the Jura or to 
the whole of Switzerland, but the need of such action is not 
yet clearly apparent.” 


A THOUGHT-BREEDING SIGHT. 


Springfield Republican: It’s a sight that breeds thought— 
that of an adopted son contesting with a second husband for 
the millions originally earned by the first husband of the sec- 
ond husband’s deceased wife. Suchis the real status of the 
Hopkins-Searles will controversy, which will not be decided 
probably until the lawyers, whose claims through actual 
blood relationship are quite as good as those of the two 
contestants, have lined their pockets with Hopkins dollars. 


GOULD DOING GOOD WORK. 


Brooklyn Times: All that Gould can do is to convince 
the American public that gambling in railroads and crops 
has gone about far enough and to crystallize into an irre- 
sistible force the demand for the nationalization of the rail- 
roads. Jay Gould is doing the work of the socialists better 
than they can do it themselves. 
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MASSACHUSETTS PHOPLE’S PARTY TICKET. 


Henry Winn of Malden, governor. 

WituiAM J. Surexps of Boston, lieutenant-governor. 

JosEpH D. Capix of Westfield, secretary of state. 

Tuomas A. Watson of Braintree, treasurer and receiver- 
general. 

WittiAm O. Waxerietp of Lynn, auditor. 

Hersert McInrosa of Worcester, attorney-general. 


The Outlook for October. 


The closing month of the campaign in the various states 
begins with every prospect of a heavy vote. While the 
partisan press continues to circulate that conspicuous inac- 
curacy that the Farmers’ alliance has gone to the dogs, and 
with it the people’s party, it is a fact that in over 15 states 
the new party is under full headway intent upon the 
election of either state or local tickets. During September 
there were, on an average, 10 papers a week, democratic and 
republican, that joined the people’s party. Two congress- 
men-elect have followed their example. The new Congress 
has 53 members in both branches pledged to alliance and 
people’s party principles. The next Ohio Legislature is 
already within the grasp of the new party, and even in cor- 
poration-bound Pennsylvania the good work is advancing at 
a wonderful pace. Our tight lttle commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts is not sleeping. Its people’s party platform is 
liberally applauded in the West, and has given a certain 
form and consistency to the mass of radical ideas that has 
been bushwhacking for years between the camps of the old 
parties. As we go to press people are gathering for the 
Faneuil hall rally at Boston, and if that Cradle of Liberty 
is not rocked as it has not been for years, the signs are very 
misleading. 


THE PEOPLES PARTY IN THE FIELD. 


Divers Campaign Matters. 


The word has been passed round, and Goy. Campbell of 
Ohio falls into line: “ Between the two candidates for gov- 
ernor, I am by far the best man: but if you cannot vote for 
me, vote for McKinley, and by all means do not throw your 
vote away.” There is a very good understanding between 
the Ohio republicans and democrats, Fusion is better to 
them than a new party. If such a heroic treatment is 
needed to put down the people’s party, one would think 
that this talk about throwing away votes on it was meant 
purely in a Pickwickian sense. 

One of the most prominent liquor dealers of Waltham has 
signed the nomination papers of the people’s party in Mas- 
sachusetts, saying that he thinks the new party has the 
only practical solution to the liquor question, and that, 
although he will lose his business in case of the success of 
the people’s party, the good results that can be achieved by 
its platform are such that the liquor business and liquor 
question sinks into insignificance. 


The people’s party is making rapid strides in Ohio. 
Senator Sherman declines to engage in a joint debate with 


Seitz, the people’s candidate for governor of Ohio on ac- 
count of “lack of time!” 


A subscriber for The New Nation at White Salmon, 
Wash., predicts that the people’s party will sweep every- 
thing before it in the election of 1892. Nationalism is mul- 
tiplying rapidly in the extreme North-west he says. 


An Akron (O.) subscriber writes: We are all favorable to 
the Massachusetts platform and want the national conven- 
tion of 1892 to adopt it. 


New England Homestead: The equal tax issue is being 
forced to the front in the present campaign by Massachu- 
setts farmers. Our grange and league reports show that 
here as in other states the farmers mean business on this 
issue. 


The people’s party in Haverhill now think they have a 
fighting chance to elect one or more representatives down 
that way this autumn. 


“ These people’s party fellows,” remarks Senator Sherman, 
“who are shouting over their lot, and who feel that they 
are not getting their share in this world are democrats.” 
Ex-Senator Ingalls of Kansas did not find it so. If Mr. 
Sherman has a notion that the new party is an outsider, his 
breast will be a whirlpool of emotions on November 4, when 
he discovers that the farmers, laborersand nationalists have 
captured the Ohio Legislature. 


A Middleboro subscriber: It is simply surprising to me 
to note the favorable comments made by those who read the 
Massuchusetts people’s party platform. The fact is the 
living issues therein contained are intensely contagious, and 
success seems to be written in the very air. There will be 
a rattling among the dry bones of the old party wire-pullers 
ere long, or there is lots of poor prophesying going on. 


Plymouth County View of the Parties. 


Rockland Independent: The democratic platform shows 
that the democratic party is capable of progress, however 
slow; and, in that, is to be preferred to the republican plat- 
form. But there’s not a vital truth in either. Glittering, 
meaningless generalities make up the substance of both. 


Meantime, we, the people, are getting most awfully fleeced. 
When we find it out, there’s more danger than our political 
puppets realize. The people’s party, with all its imperfec- 
tion in leadership, for its leadership, like that of the old 
parties, is ambition, pure and simple, no more, no less, —is 
formed around an idea, the lifting of the burden of taxation 
from the shoulders of a heavily laden people. ‘he prohibi- 
tion party has also in it an idea, that makes for moral ele- 
vation. And, if you will vote, your place should be in one 
of these two parties. ‘The first seems to us the better one, 
as it is more in touch with human desires and necessities, 
and, in its solution of the money problem, has a wider grasp 
of principles. It is the party of the future, and, in Massa- 
chusetts, has an able man as the nominee for governor, in 
real genuine ability, the ability that tells for real reform, 
far surpassing the democratic and republican candidates. 


The Liquor Plank a Sound One. 


Says a correspondent of the Hartford (Ct.) Times: The 
liquor being furnished at cost, would be much cheaper to 
consumers. ‘To the argument that people would drink 
more if liquor were so cheap, it is repliea that drunkards 
drink all they can hold now, and could drink no more no 
matter what the price. There seems to be some truth in 
The New Nation’s argument. If the motive for tempting 
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people to drink could be abolished, there would be a tre- 
mendous gain in the interest of temperance. 


A Kansas Compliment. 


The Jeffersonian (Kansas): One of the ablest addresses 
we have read was delivered by our distant cousin, William 
O. Wakefield, candidate for auditor on the people’s party 
ticket of Massachusetts, at Lynn, Aug. 7th. We have seen 
nothing which presents the issues of reform so simply, so 
thoroughly or so forcibly. 


Lynn to the Front. 


The reformers of the City of Soles are sure to be found 
near the head of the column. If every section of the state 
would follow their example the people’s party would soon 
be in position to contest the political field with the two old 
parties. They have placed in nomination the following 
candidates for the Legislature on the people’s ticket: 17th 
Essex representative district, John Tagney and J. E. Clem- 
ents; 18th Essex, J. E. Austin and F. R. Webber; 19th 
Essex, W. P. Conway and E. D. Fratt; 20th Essex, Prof. 
Edward Johnson and John’'T. Broderick. The voters of 
Lynn would honor themselves by electing every one of these 
candidates. 


A Democrat has a Go J Word for Candidate Shields. 


Frank K. Foster, editor of the Labor Leader, Boston: So 
“ Billy ” Shields is the people’s party candidate for lieuten- 
ant-governor? Billy is a first-class fellow, as is Frank Rist, 
who has a corresponding nomination in Ohio. Strictly 
honest and earnest, both of these people have done good 
service for the cause of organized labor in the past, and I 
hope they may live long enough to do the same work in the 
future. All the same, I do not believe that they are quite 
aware of what they are doing now. But that is their busi- 
ness and not mine. 
and I shouldn’t wonder if he did. 


Let all Property be Taxed. 


Hampshire County Journal, Northampton: Major Henry 
Winn of Franklin county, the people’s party candidate for 
governor in this state, is making an earnest fight for tax 
reform. Like our ‘Veteran Democrat” correspondent, in 
his communication last week, hé speaks for the uncovering 
and taxation of personal property, and if the present system 
of taxation is to continue that reform must come. Vermont 
and New Hampshire have lately amended their laws to con- 
siderable purpose in this respect. 


A People’s Party Rally at. Waltham. 


The Carpenter’s Union of Waltham celebrated the fifth 
anniversary of its organization on the evening of the 1st, 
with a street parade, and they made an exceedingly fine 
appearance. After marching through the streets they 
assembled in a hall, and were addressed by Wilham J, 
Shields, candidate for lieutenant-governor on the people’s 
party ticket, and also organizer of the union before which he 
was speaking. Mr. Shields spoke eloquently for independ- 
ence in political action, and his remarks were wellereceived, 
three cheers being given for him at the close of his remarks. 
Henry R. Legate, who followed, spoke upon the hypocrisy 
of the two dominant parties in their professions of interest 
in the welfare of the workingmen, and scored the numerous 
ex-congressmen and ex-governors who annually appeared at 
the state house in the interest of monopolies. ‘The work- 
ingmen of Waltham are alive to the great issues, and good 
results may be looked for from that city in the near future. 


An Encouraging Word from North Attleboro. 


A North Attleboro subscriber to The New Nation: I am 
particularly impressed with your plan for placing the 
liquor business in the hands of a salaried state agent, as 
briefly outlined in the platform adopted by the people’s 
party of Massachusetts for the campaign of 1891; and so 
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far as my limited observation goes, should consider our own 
little town of North Attleboro a most excellent field for the 
incorporation of the plan of a salaried state agent, with no 
interest in the amount of his sales. 


That Liquor Plank Again. 


C. F. Blanchard of Concord, N.H., in the Manchester 
(N.H) Union: The Union of yesterday quotes from the 
Voice, temperance organ, on the temperance plank of the 
people’s party of Ohio, ridiculing the idea of government 
manufacture and sale of intoxicants. I see the Union sides 
with the Voice, and both agree that the Ohio plan is quite 
too absurd to give ear to. The two points made against it 
in the article referred to are (1) If liquor were sold at cost 
much more would be consumed because of its cheapness ; 
(2) More patronage from the dominant party would be 
offered in the necessary number of saloon tenders. 

On the first head allow me to say that beer in this city is 
10 cents per glass, but that doesn’t prevent the greater 
number of saloons from doing a good business. A man can 
hold only about so much, and one addicted to the habit of 
drink will get his fill as often as he feels a desire for it, at 
any cost, if he has to borrow, beg or steal the money to do 
it. If it were as free as water he would drink no more. 
More than that the statement which you quote from the 
Voice is a mere skeleton of what is proposed. If the 
people’s party is successful the law will in all probability 
not allow one fiftieth part of the number of stations for the 
sale of these pure liquors that the present system tolerates 
of low dives, so you cannot count the prospective officials as 
numerous as the bartenders now engaged. ‘Then, too, the 
law will distinctly and successfully prohibit the sale of 
intoxicants to minors, and to confirmed inebriates. The 
outrage described by a shop girl of Manchester in a recent 
number of your paper, in which a man (so called) stole 
money from his wife which she had earned at hard work 
and saved against approaching confinement, the inhuman 
husband turning it over to the more inhuman barkeeper, 
would not have a counterpart under the proposed law. 
Avarice makes fiends of men. If the sale of rum is objec- 
tionable in the hght of nationalization, it stands out as sick- 
ening and loathsome to the last degree under that triumph 
of temperance, the New Hampshire prohibition law! 


Detroit raises the Banner of Revolt. 


The various reform elements of Detroit, Mich., have 


-united in the formation of an organization known as the 


Citizens’ Independent party, the object of which is to bring 
about purity in municipal government. It is proposed to 
put a complete municipal ticket in the field this fall, and 
the movement has become so popular that a fusion of the 
two old parties against it is possible. This would only 
serve to stimulate the members of the reform party to 
greater efforts, for they believe that their success depends 
upon the disintegration of one of the old parties, and a 
consequent and natural accession of members to the reform 
ranks. ‘Chesdemands contained in the platform are in con- 
sonance with the economic and industrial trend of the 
times, and are substantially as follows: The carrying out 
of municipal ownership of all natural monopolies that 
require franchises or special privileges ; the abolition of the 
private contract system in public work, and an eight-hour 
work-day for city employees ; municipal taxes to be levied 
on land values alone; all liens on property for unpaid 
taxes to be held by the city ; right of suffrage regardless of 
sex ; compulsory education for all children under 14 and 
free text books ; establishment of kindergarten and indus- 
trial schools; free baths and gymnasiums ; free use of pub- 
lic school rooms evenings for the discussion of all questions 
concerning the public welfare, for political meetings, regis- 
tration and election; no bonds to be issued or other 
extraordinary expenses incurred until first submitted to the 
referendum vote of the electors. 
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THE SILVER QUESTION. 


The Money Standard of the Nation changed from Silver to 
Gold. 


In a letter to the Boston Journal, E. Gerry Brown says: 
I was much interested in the questions concerning silver 
asked by your Lynn reader and in your replies to the same 
in The Journal of Saturday. You say that there was no 
secrecy about the act demonetizing silver, that-it was under 
consideration in Congress several years, repeatedly printed, 
that Boston papers gave an intelligent account of it, and 
that there was no excuse for misunderstanding the provi- 
sions of the Act of 1873, and no evidence that they were 
misunderstood. 

As a member of the people’s party who commenced drift- 
ing away from the republican party because of a belief ex- 
actly contrary to your statements, I ask will you be kind 
enough to cite me some evidence in support of them. I had 
supposed that the record evidence negatived all of your as- 
sertions. In any of the discussions in Congress prior to 
1873 I cannot find a word of discussion about any change in 
the relation of the two metals or a change in the monetary 
unit. On the final passage of the bill which made the 
changes in the Senate, John Sherman objected to the bills 
being printed, asked the Senate to take his word for what it 
contained, and said it concerned the salaries of the officers 
of the mint. Nothing was said in the debates about ceasing 
to coin silver dollars. Hooper of Massachusetts in the 
House may have known that the bill contained this provi- 
sion, but even he forced the passage of the bill under a 
suspension of the rules that dispensed with a reading of the 
bill. Even Mr Kelly of Pennsylvania, who was the chair- 
man of the committee reporting the bill, was ignorant of 
the fact that it dropped the silver dollar from our list of 
coins, and he said so March 9, 1878. Feb. 15, 1878, James 
G. Blaine said in reference to it: “We were in pure and 
absolute ignorance of the whole subject. It was not known.” 
Mr. Voorhees, who was so very active on the floor in 1873, 
said in 1878 that he did not know of the nature of the bill. 
Mr. Thurman has said that when the bill was pending in 
the Senate, not a single man in the Senate, unless a member 
of the committee, had the slightest idea that it was even a 
squint towards demonetization ; and when Mr. Thurman 
said it not a senator rose to controvert his statement. 
Here is record evidence that public men were in ignorance 
of the provisions of the bill ‘The statements of other men, 
who should have known, can also be cited in support of the 
claim that they did not know, and could not have known, 
of the provisions in the bill by reason of any publicity 
given at the time the bill was passed. If the Journal will 
cite the references to sustain a statement to the contrary it 
will furnish a valuable contribution very much needed by 
anti-silver men. 

Again you say, “It didnot change the monetary standard ;” 
and yet the bill did change the unit of money from silver 
to gold. Previous to that time silver was the unit and gold 
was the ratio. Twice the gold dollar was changed to con- 
form to the silver unit; first in 1834, then in 1837. But 
with gold the unit the amount of silver in a dollar must be 
changed to preserve any given ratio with gold. Denied 
coinage, silver is a commodity rising and falling in price 
like every other commodity does, to meet the law of supply 
and demand. For instance: Gold being the money unit, 32 
cents worth of American silver makes an Indian rupee with 
its purchasing power of 48 cents in India. Two rupees of 
96 cents there buys a bushel of wheat, and 18 cents lands it 
in Liverpool. The Englishman, therefore, lands a bushel) 
of wheat in Liverpool for 82 cents; and the American 
farmer must either meet the price or retain his product 
until India’s product has found a market. Cotton and corn 
are governed by the same rule. As the United States pro- 
duces about one-half the entire silver of the world, it is 
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easy to see how this industry has been injuriously affected 
while others have been protected on the theory that all the 
people were benefited. Protection to American mines by 
Americans to the extent of utilizing silver as a money metal 
by giving it coinage under the same terms as gold enjoys 
at the mint would, the farmers believe, favor or protect 
them as producers by making the India rupee cost 48 cents 
and the India wheat $1.14 in Liverpool. I am aware that 
the opponents of silver coinage prophecy that free coinage 
will not create and maintain a parity of the metals; but in 
the progress that silver has made towards remonetization 
since 1874, the silver men have been the true prophets of 
what the results would be; while the dolorous prophecies 
of their opponents, the gold standard advocates, including 
John Sherman, have not been verified. Now, if the demon- 
etization of silver has cheapened silver as a commodity and 
enabled England or any other nation to take one American 
product (silver), and by its use cheapen other American 
products (wheat, corn and cotton), then it follows that the 
American producer must give more wheat, corn or cotton i 
order to obtain the dollar which he owes to England and 
other nations. 

Among the dollars owed by the farmer and his brother 
American producers is the national debt and its interest. 
Since 1878 the nation’s producers have yielded millions of 
dollars in payment of principal and interest; and yet 
to-day they. are as deeply indebted as when they incurred 
the debt. For it requires as many bushels of wheat or corn 
or pounds of cotton to pay what now remains due, as it 
would have required to pay the whole debt at the time it 
was contracted. Wheat, corn and cotton represent labor. 
It is days of labor that the debt calls for, and the producer 
is paying them. It is not the little Kansas mortgage to an 
Eastern holder against which the producers all over the 
United States are in rebellion. Oh, no; but it is to free 
themselves from the slavery which these conditions im- 
pose upon them — conditions produced, as they believe, by 
iniquitous financial legislation, of which the coinage act of 
1873 and the demonetization of 1874 is but a small portion. 
They may be divided in opinion upon the suggestions con- 
cerning what may be the remedy, but there is a demand 
upon which this alliance of producers in every state is 
united, and that is the election of legislators who will have 
a little more solicitude for the welfare of the producer, and 
a little less interest in what bankers and monopolists may 
desire in the way of financial legislation. 


NATIONALISM IN A NUTSHELL. 


Edward Bellamy in Boston Herald: In order to abolish 
poverty it is necessary that the people should be able to 
provide employment and guarantee maintenance to all of 
their number. In order to be able to do this it is necessary 
that they should collectively administer all the resources of 
the country in labor, material and machinery, productive 
and distributive. In order to bring about the result 
without shock, we propose gradually and successively and 
by lawful means to bring under public management all 
forms of business and industry with their plants and 
material. Is not this a good working plan? Put on your 
thinking cap and try to find any flaw in it. If you can’t 
find any flaw of much importance, take hold and help us; 
that is to say, it you think the abolition of poverty worth 
while. 


MUNICIPAL ELECTRIC LIGHTS. 


The town of Peabody is the first to avail itself of the pro- 
visions of the municipal lighting bill passed by the last 
Massachusetts Legislature. By a final vote of 225 to 10 it 
voted to establish a plant, and $47,000 was appropriated 
for that purpose, and work is to begin at once. 


Wares 


wy 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Inteili- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Lesser Forms of Busi- 
ness Combination toward Complete National Co-operation. 


Illinois. 


The Elgin Watchmakers union of Chicago 5504, American 
Federation of Labor, has passed resolutions reciting the 
facts of the recent combination of Elgin and Waltham 
watch companies designed to drive John C. Dueber out of 
business. ‘The union claims that the Waltham company 
has cut wages from 25 to 20 per cent and the companies in 
the combination pay exceptionally large dividends. 


here are in Chicago, exclusive of domestic service, 
10,000 women who earn their own living. In many in- 
stances the wages are not sufficient to provide them with 
the bare necessities of life, and an association has been 
formed to build a working-women’s home, where they may 
be comfortably lodged and fed, have medical service when 
needed, bath-rooms, laundry, gymnasium, employment bu- 
reau, ete. A temporary home already exists, the comforts 
of which were enjoyed last year by 800 working women. 


Massachusetts. 


Rey. ©. A. Dickinson, Boston: The danger which 
threatens the wealthier sections of a city, like the. Back Bay 
and Hiith avenue, is a selfish, exclusive individualism ; the 
danger of the South end is that which menaces all sections 
in any city in which the people do not own and occupy their 
homes —a tendency toward an unwise socialism. These 
dangers are aggravated by everything which tends to keep 
the inhabitants of the two sections apart from, and out of 
sympathy with each other. ‘The city’s safety and prosperity 
depend upon breaking down the dividing lines as much as 
possible, and keeping up a free interchange of thought and 
sympathy. Any separation of capital and labor which 
leaves the one in plush luxury while the other lies on the 
iron bedstead of poverty is not according to God’s appoint- 
ment, and a socialism which repudiates such irregularities 
is the socialism of the Carpenter of Nazareth. 


The Boston Nationalist Club No. 2 held its regular meet- 
ing last Sunaay evening. The discussion was upon the 
relation of the various political parties to the much-needed 
reforms of the day, and the unanimous verdict of the parti- 
cipants was that nothing was to be expected from the two 
old parties. The speakers were J. K. Hiscock, Henry 
Lemon, Dr. J.T. Codman, Mason A. Green, Gerard Taillan- 
dier, Mr. Stoddard, Mrs. H. 8. Lake, Miss W. B Knowles, 
Miss Barnicoat, C. E. Higgins, John 8. Dodge and Harry 
Lloyd. 


New York. 


The citizens of Syracuse have decided to construct their 
own water works, and thus avoid being at the mercy of a 
private company. The laboring men of the city are taking 
active steps towards haying the work performed by home 
workmen. 


Missouri. 


Kansas City has been paying $200 per year for electric 
lights, but the matter has been agitated so effectually that 
there has been a reduction to $119.50 per light. 


Pennsylvania. 


The Philadelphia Nationalist Club No. 1 is circulating a 
petition to the common council of that city, for a reduction 
in price of gas to a point as near as possible to the cost of 
production and distribution, with due allowance for repairs 
and necessary extension of the system. The club also asks 
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that the various city departments be charged cost price for 
the gas consumed by them. The gas petition is meeting 
with great favor. 


Wisconsin. 


The Advance (Milwaukee): The profits of the Milwaukee 
water works during the last fiscal year, foot up $212,000. 
And yet there are people who seriously object to municipal 
control of gas and electric light works. 


Tennessee. 


A bill has been passed by the Legislature at the extra 
session, compelling firms to pays their employees in United 
States money. This will do away with the scrip system 
which has been in use by nearly all the large mining com- 
panies of the state. But this noble body adjourned without 
passing the bill abolishing the convict lease system, which 
it was specially called to consider. 


Ohio. 


The girls employed in the cereal works at Akron, having 
their wages reduced 50 per cent, issued an appeal to the 
Knights of Labor, which concludes as follows: ‘‘ We wish 
you to publish this company far and near that it may warn 
the people to kill the trusts, or the trusts will kill us and 
the country with us.” ‘These girls received fair wages until 
the firm employing them were forced into the trust: 


Oregon. 


The freight rate on wheat from Corvallis to Portland, a 
distance of 100 miles, is three cents per bushel; from 
MeMinniville, half way between Portland and Corvallis on 
the same road it is six cents per bushel. 


Miscellaneous. 


The syndicate that bought the Detroit, (Mich.) street rail- 
ways for $7,000,000 has now secured two of the New Haven, 
Ct., lines, and will equip them with electrical motive power. 


In a description of the important work in progress at the 
great Naval Ordnance yard at Washington, the New York 
Times says: The new rifling machine for guns of large 
caliber is being built by government right in the shops. It 
will be one of the finest tools of its kind in the world, and 
is being built at a much less cost than if it had been made 
by contract. 


Foreign. 


The number of French criminals under 21 years of 
age has increased in 16 years from 27,081 to 34,588, and 
prominent lawyers and economists ascribe the increase to 
the fact that the increasing employment of children in fac- 
tories and workshops has decreased the chances of moral 
development. 


The receipts from the government post-telegraph in Ger- 
many, from April 1 to July 31 amounted to about $18,000,- 
000, being an increase of $890,000 over the same period in 
1890. 


The municipal council of Placenza has granted $1,500 
annually for five years to the labor unions of that city, for 


‘their free employment bureau. 


The Parliament of South Australia has appropriated 
$25,000 to purchase land near Petersburg for workingmen’s 
homes. The free education bill championed by labor organi- 
zations has been carried by a two thirds majority. 


In a recent interview upon the English land question, Sir 
J. E. Gorst, political secretary of the India office, said that 
something must be done to prevent a revolution. He 
did not mean a bloody revolugion, but the people will 
demand possession of the land they live upon. He thinks 


that to give the people an interest in the land would pre- 


vent them from flocking to the cities to obtain a living. 
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THE PHEOPLE’S PARTY PLATFORM. 


Adopted in Massachusetts August 24, 1891. 


We, citizens of Massachusetts, in conference assembled, 
recognizing that the condition of industry and of society as 
based upon it is alarming, and believing that neither of the old 
parties is disposed to abandon the financial, industrial and 
economic policies that have led to the present perilous con- 
centration of the wealth of the nation in the hands of a few, 
do hereby resolve and declare: 

That we endorse the action of the conference at Cincinnati, 
May 19-20, 1891, proposing issues upon which to form a 
people’s party. 

We hold that the right to make and issue money is a 
sovereign power to be maintained by the people for the com- 
mon benefit. Hence we demand that United States treasury 
notes be issued in sufficient volume to tran-act the business 
of the country on a cash basis, such notes to be a legal 
tender in payment of all debts public and private, being 
increased or decreased in volume by a commission accord- 
ing to a fixed rule in proportion to the population and 
the average market price of a given number of commod- 
ities. 

We favor the establishment of postal savings banks which 
could be also used as banks of deposit and exchange, thus 
affording for all absolute security. Postal facilities includ- 
ing frequent mails, free delivery and a cheaper parcel post, 
should be enjoyed, as far as practicable, by the country and 
farming districts. 

We hold that every man owes the community inewhich he 
lives his share of the taxes in proportion to his abilities, the 
best general measure of which is his wealth and its earning 
capacity; that taxation, therefore, after the allowance of 
certain reasonable exemptions to poverty and to educational, 
charitable and religious institutions, should rest upon all 
property alike. We, therefore, condemn the laxity of our 
laws which permits the escape from taxation of immense 
amounts of personal property by tax-dodging and unjust 
exemption, and we demand the enactment of laws that will 
remedy this evil. We likewise favor a graduated tax upon 
inheritances. 

We favor government ownership of all means of trans- 
portation and communication ; and, in general, when in the 
course of business consolidations in the form of trusts or 
private syndicates, it becomes evident that any branch of 
commerce is used for the profit of a few men at the ex- 
pense of the general public, we believe that the people 
should assume control of such commerce through their na- 
tional, state or municipal administrations. We therefore 
favor a general statute under which cities or towns in this 
commonwealth may acquire or establish local transit systems, 
or substitute public ownership for private monopoly when 
demanded by the people, such as the opening by cities or 
towns of public coal yards to furnish coal and fuel at cost. 

We oppose the grznting of municipal franchises to private 
corporations for terms of years. 

We believe that the solution‘of the liquor problem lies in 
abolishing the element of profit, which is a source of con- 
stant temptation and evil; and we therefore demand that 
the exclusive importation, manufacture and sale of all spiritu- 
ous liquors shall be conducted by the government or state 
at cost through agencies and salaricd oflicials in such towns 
and cities as shall apply for such agencies. And we further 
commend this principle to the natio:al convention for adop- 
ton under such conditions 1s may be determined upon by 
the various states. 

We demand that all public employees, whether industrial 
or other, be protected from political interference by a sys- 
tem excluding favoritism in admissions or promotions, and 
securing employees from discharge except for cause approved 
by a judicial board. We also demand for all public em- 


ployees moderate hours and humane conditions of labor with 
provision for accident and disability in the line of duty. 

We demand that not more than eight hours shall constitute 
a legal day’s work for public employees, and we further com- 
mend this principle to all employers of labor, thereby reducing 
the hours of labor and increasing the number of employees ; 
that not more than eight hours shall constitute a legal day’s 
work for women and children, and that the school age of 
children be raised; that a system of industrial training in 
connection with the public schools be made general through- 
out the state; that equal pay for equal work without regard 
to sex, color, or condition be recognized by law; that the 
employ ment of private armed bodies, such as the Pinkertons, 
be made a penal offense. 

We demand that provision be made to restrain the immi- 
gration of paupers, vicious characters .and other undesirable 
persons without discrimination against honest poverty ; that 
convicts should be employed by the state and not let out to 
private contractors, and that the product of their labor should 
not be put upon the market below prevailing rates. 

We hold that no citizen of the United States should be 
deprived of the electoral franchise on account of sex. 

We favor annual st:te elections, and also the election and 
compensation of the state board of arbitration and the rail- 
road commissioners by the people. 

We favor insurance by the state and in the meanwhile 
as an effective means of preventing fraudulent adjustment 
and unnecessary fires, resulting from over-insurance, we 
demand legislation requiring fire-insurance companies to pay 
the full amount stated in the policy in case of total loss. 

We protest against legislation tending to bring medical 
practice under the control of any particular schools of 
medicine. 

We protest against the contract system as used in the 
employment of labor by the government of town, city or 
state, and demand the enactment and enforcement of such 
laws as will end this pernicious practice. 


HOW THE “TYRANNY OF NATIONALISM” STRIKES THE 
WEST. 

Our Western exchanges present every indication that the 
popular sentiment in the West is setting strongly toward 
nationalism. ‘This has been very marked since the meeting 
of the Cincinnati conference and the numerous new party 
meetings and conventions in the West and South. We add 
a specimen editorial taken from the True Democrat of Fort 
Dodge, Ia.: ‘We have read several articles in magizines on 
‘The Tyranny of Nationalism.’ Ingalls, of course, is hor- 
rified with it. The tyranny complained of consists in the 
control of a part of the individual’s time — not all of it — 
perhaps three or four hours a day for 20 or 25 years — cer- 
tainly not more. _ For with the elimination of waste which 
inevitably results from our competitive system, the utili- 
zation of all the non-productive element, and other advan- 
tages incident thereto, the growth of wealth would continue 
as at present, at the rate of three per cent per annum. ‘The 
productive force being more than double would require less 
than half the time now required in the creation of the 
materials of prosperity. So that instead of enslaving mer- 
chants, mechanics, farmers and all classes of working men 
and women all the time not quite half, and in many cases 
not a fourth as much time will be required, and the re- 
mainder of, the time they will be free. There will be no 
occasion for complaint when the sculptor, the artist, the 
author, the clergyman, the inventor can have, at least one 
half or three fourths of his time to do as he wishes, Such 
opportunities are not afforded under the competitive sys- 
tem, except to a very few mediocre persons whose efforts - 
for want of proper physical exercise, are rendered inane. 
No tyranny is worse than the tyranny of competition. It 
enslaves body, mind and soul and dehumanizes whoever it 
touches. The most absurd thing in the world is to see one 
of its slaves trembling at the advance of a social revolution, 
lest he and his fellow victims may lose their liberty. 
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THE NEW NATION. 


[From our issue of Jan. 31.] 


Why a New Nation? Why will not the old 
one do? 

These are some of the reasons why it will not 
do: In the old nation, the system by which the 
work of life is carried on is a sort of perpetual 
warfare, a struggle, literally to the death, be- 
tween men and men. It is a system by which 
the contestants are forced to waste in fighting 
more effort than they have left for work. The 
sordid and bitter nature of the struggle so hard- 
ens, for the most part, the relations of men to 
their fellows that in the domestic circle alone do 
they find exercise for the better, tenderer and 
more generous elements of their nature. 

Another reason why the old nation will not do, 
is, that in it the people are divided, against 
nature, into classes: one very small class being 
the wealthy ; another and much larger class 
being composed of those who maintain with 
difficulty a condition of tolerable comfort con- 
stantly shadowed by apprehension of its loss; 
with, finally, a vastly greater and quite prepon- 
derating class of very poor, who have no depend- 
ence even for bare existence save a wage which 
is uncertain from day to day. 

In the old nation, moreover, half the people — 
the women, are dependent upon the personal 
favor of the other half, —the men, for the means 
of support; no other alternative being left them 
but to seek a beggarly pittance as workers in a 
labor market already overcrowded by men. In 
this old nation, the women, are, indeed, as a sex, 
far worse off than the men; for, while the rich 
man is at least independent, the rich woman, 
while more luxuriously cared for, is as depend- 
ent for support on her husband’s favor as the 
wife of the poorest laborer. Meanwhile, a great 
many women openly, and no one can tell how 
many secretly, unable to find men who will 
support them on more honorable terms, are 
compelled to secure their livelihood by the sale 
of their bodies, while a multitude of others are 
constrained to accept loveless marriage bonds. 

In this old nation, a million strong men are 
even now vainly crying out for work to do, 
though the world needs so much more work 
done. Meanwhile, though the fathers and hus- 
bands can find no work, there is plenty always 
for the little children, who. flock, in piteous 
armies, through the chilling mists of winter 
dawns into the factories. 

In this old nation, not only does wealth devour 
poverty, but wealth devours wealth, and, eary 
by year, the assets of the nation pass more and 
more swiftly and completely into the hands of a 
few score individuals out of 65,000,000 people. 

In this old nation, year by year, the natural 
wealth of the land, the heritage of the people, is 
being wasted by the recklessness of individual 
greed. The forests are ravaged, the fisheries of 
river and sea destroyed, the fertility of the soil 
exhausted. \ 

In this old nation, under a vain form of free 
political institutions, the inequalities of wealth 
and the irresistibleinfluence of money upon a 
people devoured by want, are making nominally 
republican institutions a machine more conven- 
ient even than despotism for the purposes of 
plutocracy and plunder. 

These are a few of the reasons why the old 
nation will not do, and these, in turn, are a few 
of the reasons why men are looking and longing 
for The New Nation: — eh 

In The New Nation, work will not be warfare, 
but fraternal co-operation toward a store in 
which all will share alike. Human effort, no 
longer wasted by battle and cross-purposes, will 
create an abundance previously impossible. 

More important far, the conditions of labor 
under the plan of fraternal co-operation will 
tend as arene to stimulate fraternal senti- 
ments anc affectionate relations among the 
workers as the present conditions tend to re- 
pave: them. The kindly side of men will no 
onger be known only to their wives and 
children. 

In The New Nation, there will be neither rich 
nor poor; all will be equal partners in the prod- 
uct of the national industrial organization. 

In The New Nation, the dependence of one 
sex upon another for livelihood, which now 
ey ae love and gives lust its opportunity, will 

forever at an end. As eeust and in“epen- 
dent partners in the product of the nation, 
women will have attained an economical en- 
franchisement, without which no political device 
could help them. Prostitution will be a forgot- 
ten horror. 
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In The New Nation, there will be no unem- 
ployed. All will be enabled and required to do 
their part according to their gifts, save only 
those whom age, sickness or infirmity has 
exempted ; and these, no longer as now trodden 
under foot, will be served and guarded as ten- 
derly as are the wounded in battle by their 
comrades. 

In The New Nation, the children will be 
cherished as precious jewels, inestimable 
pledges of the divine love to men. Though 
mother and father forsake them, the nation will 
take them up. 

In The New Nation, education will be equal 
and universal, and will cover the entire period 
of life during which it is now enjoyed by the 
most favored classes, 

In The New Nation, the wasting of the 
people’s heritage will cease, the forests will be 
replanted, the rivers and seas repopulated, and 
fertility restored to exhausted lands. The nat- 
ural resources of the country will be cared for 
and preserved as a common estate, and one to 
which the living have title only as trustees for 
the unborn, 

In The New Nation, the debauching influence 
of wealth being banished, and the people raised 
to a real equality by equal education and re- 
sources, a true democratic and popular govern- 
ment will become possible as it never was before. 
For the first time in history the world will 
behold a true republic, rounded, full-orbed, com- 
plete,— a republic, social, industrial, political. 

These will be some of the characteristics of 
The New Nation, to the advancement of which, 
till it shall have utterly replaced and supplanted 
the old nation, this paper is pledged. 


MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings : — 


Boston. — First Nationalist Club. Reception 
rooms at 184 Boylston street; open daily. 
Information and publications on National- 
ism furnished to any desiring them. Regular 
meeting of the Club, 2d Wednesday of each 
month. 


Boston.— Second Nationalist will meet every 
Sunday evening in William Parkman Hall, 
3 Boylston place. The public are cordially 
invited. 


Haverhill. — First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Public 
meeting, every Wednesday evening at 8 
P.M., at 73 Merrimack street, rooms 5 and 6. 
(Pamphlets solicited.) 


Lynn, Mass. — First Nationalist meets every 
Wednesday evening, at Park hall, opposite 
City hall. Correspondence and pamphlets 
solicited. John T. Broderick, Cor. Secre- 
tary, 83 Elm street. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 
ist and 3d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 
1321 Arch street. 

San Francisco, Cal.— The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 909 1-2 Market street. 


South Framingham, Mass.— Club does not 
meet regularly. W. D. McPherson, secre- 
tary, solicits correspondence and pamphlets 
for distribution. 

Washington, D. C.— Nationalist Club, No. 1 
meets every Tuesday evening at 8 o’clock 
at Nationalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 


B. F. BRADBURY 


Druggist and Apothecary. 
443 Washington St., Cor. of Winter. 


Dealer in Family Medicines, Fancy and Toilet Goods. 
ALSO 
Dealer and Publisher of Patriotic Books and 
Pamphlets upon the Perils that threaten the 
Country. 
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James Russell Lowell, 


A New Issue of the works of JAmEs 
RussEtt Lowey. Riverside Edition. 


Literary Essays, 4 vols. 
Political Essays, 1 vol. 
Literary and Political Addresses, 
1 vol. 
Poems, 4 vols. 


With one etched and two steel Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50 a volume; 
the set, cloth, $15.00; half calf, 
$27.50; half calf gilt top, $30.00; 
half levant, $40.00. 


‘The Riverside Press has sent out a great 
deal of good work, but it has given us no Amer- 
ican author in complete form whose writings 
have been presented to the public in a more 
fitting dress. — Boston HERALD.”’ 


Abraham Lincoln. 


An Essay. By Cart Scuurz. With 
a new Portrait of Mr. Lincoln. $1.00. 
[Sept. 19.] 


This little volume is written with the fullest 
knowledge of Lincoln’s career and appreciation 
of his unique character, and it gives a more 
adequate portrait of Lincoln, and a more com- 
prehensive view of his unmatched personality 
and achievements than can can be found else- 
where in so brief a space. 


Third Edition. 
James Freeman Clarke, 


Autobiograpy, Diary, and Correspon- 
dence, with a chapter on his anti- 
slavery work by Rev. Samuret May. 
Edited and Supplemented by Edward 
Everett Hale, D.D. With a steel Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A book of remarkable interest about one of 
the noblest and wisest of men. 


Fourth Edition of Dr. Gladden’s 


Who Wrote the Bible? 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE. $1.25. 


‘This little volume is admirably adapted 
to the purposes for which it is written. ... We 
have frequently received letters from corres- 
pondents who desire us to tell them how they 
can obtain, in the least possible compass, a 
brief statement of the results of the Higher 
Criticism as applied to the Scriptures. We do 
not know where the layman and the Sunday 
school teacher will find such results better, 
more compactly, and more fairly stated than 
in this volume of Dr. Gladden’s. —CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 


Japanese Girls and Women. 
BY ALICE M. BACON. $1.25. 


‘*Miss Bacon has had unusual opportunities 
to see and understand her Japenese sisters... . 
She is clearly entitled to the praise of having 


written the first clear, full, and trustworthy 


presentation of the condition of women in 
Japan.’’ — LITERARY WORLD, Boston. 

‘‘An admirable and fascinating volume, 
which takes its place as the main repository of 
our knowledge upon the general subject.’’ — 
New York TRIBUNE. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Superb Equipment, Excellent Train Service, 
Fast Time, and Courteous Employees 
make the 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 
The Favorite Line from Boston to Troy, Al- 
bany, Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and 
Catskill Mountains, Syracuse, Rochester, Buf- 
falo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and all points West, Southwest and Northwest. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


With elegant PALACE PARLOR and 
SLEEPING CARS to and from 
BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
—AND— 
BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 
VIA 


NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 

The Popular Route for all points in Northern 
New York, Vermont and Canada. The Only 
Line running through cars, without change, 
from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, 
Vergennes and Burlington, Vt. The Pictur- 
esque Route from Boston to St. Albans, St. 
Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Quebec. 


Elegant Palace Sleeping Cars to and from 
Boston and Montreal without change. 


For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car 
accomodations, or further information, apply 
to any Agent of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 


250 Washington Street, or 


Fitchburg R.R. Passenger Station, Boston. 
J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 


_ AMERICAN WOODS 


A book on Woods, contain- 
ing actual and authentic spec- 
imens. PREPARATIONS 
OF WOODS For MICRO- 
SCOPE anp STEREOP'TT- 
CON, and WOUDEN CARDS 
for invitations, calling cards, 
Send for sample cards and circulars. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y. 


THE FARMER'S WIFE. 


A Monthly Alliance Journal for Women, 


etc, 


Devoted to the interest of the Wives and Daughters 
of those who earn their Bread by the 
sweat of their Brow. 


Among our correspondents and contributors are Mrs. 
Fannie McCormick, Mrs. S. E. V. Emery, Mrs. Annie 
L. Diggs, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. B. A. Otis, 
Mrs. Emma Pack, Emma Ghent Curtis, Mrs. Mary E. 
Lease, Mrs. Eva MecDonaid Valesh, Mrs. N. 8. Nutt, 
Mrs. Marian Todd, and many others. 

The only Journal of its kind in America. 
It should be in every Household. 
On trial six months for 25 cents. 


Address, THE FARMER’S WIFE, 


Topeka, Kansas. 
FORsPEOPLE’S PARTY NEWS 


READ 


THE NEW NATION, 


THE NEW NATION. 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


Successor of the Unabridged. 


chy 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 
For the Family, the School or the Library, 


The work of revision occupied over ten 
years, more than a hundred editorial la- 
borers having been employed, dnd over 
$300,000 expended before the first copy 
was printed. 

SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


A Pamphlet of specimen pages, illustrations, 
testimonials, etc., sent free by the publishers. 


Caution is needed in purchasing a dictiona- 
ry, as photographic reprints of a comparatively 
worthless edition of Webster are being marketed 
under various names, often by misrepresentation. 


GET THE BEST, 
The International, which bears the imprint of 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., U.S.A. 


“TRUE NATIONALIST.” 


A WEEKLY advocating the ‘‘ Referendum ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Imperative Mandate.’”? The Munici- 
pal Ownership of Gas, Street Car, Electric 
and Water Plants, and their operation AT COST 
for the welfare of the whole people. The 
National Ownership of Telegraph Lines, Tele- 
phone Lines, Railroads, Mines, Gas and Oil Wells. 


$1.00 PER YEAR, POSTACE PAID. 


REPUTATION AS AN ADVERTISING ME- 
DIUM ALREADY ESTABLISHED. 


‘Gor. BEAVER and PEARL STS., NEW YORK CITY. 
ARE YOU A 


Single Taxer, 
Nationalist, 
Socialist, 
Trade Unionist, 
Knight of Labor, 
Labor Reformer, 
Radical ? 


If so you should subscribe for the 


‘Labor Advocate 


Pithy, pointed editerials dealing with the social 
problem and the current topics of the day. 
Selections giving the cream of the lit- 
erature of progressive thought and 
the utterances of the ablest 
champions of popular 
rights in America and Europe. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.00 PER YEAR 


Send for sample copy. Published weekly by 


Grip Printing and Publishing Co., 


26 Front St., West, Toronto, Canada. 
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EVERY PERSON 


In the United States is interested in the 


NEW 7AXOVEAENT, 


which will emancipate industry from the oppressive 
power of the money lenders of the world. Foremost 
in this great battle stands the 


INDUSTRIAL UNION, 


the official organ of the F. A. and I. U. of Iowa. Itis 
owned body and soul by the Order, and is read by every 
member in the state, and thousands of alliance men 
everywhere. No person, wishing to keep posted on the 
progress of this great movement in the West, can afford 
to be without this paper. Thirty-two columns of 
the choicest reading matter every week for 50 
cents per year. Address all remittances to 


GEO. B. LANG, 
Sec. of F. A. andI. U. of lowa, 


No. 2 EAGLE BLOCK, CRESTON, IOWA. 


THE RAILWAY PROBLEM. 


BY A. B. STICKNEY. 


A remarkable exposition of the railroad 
question by a railroad man. 


Cloth copy - - - - $2.00 
Half leather, gilt top - - 2.50 
Paper, without diagrams - - 50 


On receipt of price the book will be mailed 
to any address, postage paid. Send your 
orders to 

THE NEW NATION, 


13 Winter Street. 


The New Nation 


FILLS ORDERS FROM CLUBS 
for 
‘Looking 
Backward.” 
MUSIC.. 


SONG CLASSICS. VOLS. | & IL. 


Two volumes, each with about 40 classical 
songs, of acknowledged reputation. 


PIANO CIASSICS. VOLS. | & Il. 


Two large volumes, full music size, con- 
taining 44 and 31 pieces respectively. 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S CLASSICS. VOLS. | & Il. 


Each volume contains about 50 pieces of 
easy but effective music. 


Song Classics for Low Voices. 
Classic Baritone and Bass Songs. 
Classic Tenor Songs. 
Classic Kour-hand Collection. 


19 superior duets for piano by Hofmann, 
Godard, Brahms, and other leading composers. 


Any volume in Paper, $1; Boards, $1.25; 
Cloth Gilt $2. Postpaid. 


{Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 


C. H. DITSON & C0, 


887 Broadway, N.Y. 


Oct. 10, 1891.] 


Upholstery and Millinery 


THE NEW NATION. 


WM. S. BUTLER & CO. 
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Goods, 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, SMALL WARES, ETC. 


Trimmed Millinery a Specialty. 


90 to 98 Tremont Street. 


What is a Land Yacht? 
IT IS WORTH FINDING OUT, AS YOU 


ESTABLISHED 1830. 


ALFRED MUDGE & SON, 
PRINTERS, 


24 Franklin Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


IS YOUR ROOM COLD 


Any Room in your House ? 


You can heat it for 
nothing by using the 


“Falls Heater” 
A unique and scientific 
device for distributing the 
heat from a lamp or gas- 
jet without diminishing 
their illuminating power. 
A. Useful and Indispens- 
able article 
IN EVERY HOME. 


10,000 now in use. 


Price, $1.25. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Circulars on 


application. 


FALLS M’F’G. CO. 


23 Central St., Boston, Mass. 


A Set of 3 Beautiful 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


(Not ady. cards) and a sample copy of 


THE ST, LOUIS MAGAZINE 


Containing Illustrated Stories, Sketches, 
Timely articles on Health and Hygiene, a 
Home and Farm department, pictured wit and 
humor, etc., 


All For Only 10 Cents. 


These cards cannot be bought in any sta- 
tionery or book store for less than 10 or 15 
cents each. 


T. J. GILMORE, 
901 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


The New Nation and St. Louis Magazine 
both sent one year for $2.50, 


WILL AGREE IF YOU READ 


The Gruise of 
a Land Yacht. 


— iv 


SYLVESTER BAXTER. 


A delightful story of Travel on the 
American Continent. 

Interesting alike to young and old. 

Beautifully illustrated by L. J. Bridg- 


man. 


Cloth, $1.75. Boards, illuminated cover, 


$1.25. Postpaid on receipt of price. 


The Authors’ Mutual Publishing Co., 


54 Pearl Street, Boston. 


This is Practical Nationalism. 


Municipal Ownership of Gas in 
the United States, 


By Prof. E. W. BEMIS, Ph.D., of Vanderbilt University. 


The most careful and exhaustive investiga- 
tion of the subject yet made. Indispensable to 
all interested in the subject — particularly to 
city and town officials. Published by the 


American Economic Association. 


Paper, $1.00. _ For sale at Office of The New 
Nation. Sent postpaid on recetpt of price. 


The Leader. 


A Weekly Newspaper for the Masses. 


Champions the Rights of the People, 


Terms: $1.00 per year. 


Fremont =“ 2 = Nebraska, 
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A Rare Offer to Readers of The New 


By special arrangement with the Arena Publishing Co., we are enabled to make our readers for a limited time, a liberal and attractive 
offer by which those who accept its terms can secure THE NEw NArion for themselves or friends, free of cost, for the ensuing year. 


[Ocr. 10, 1891. 


Nation. 


NOTE THE FOLLOWING: 


The New Nation for one year $2 00 
The Arena for one year $5 00 
The Arena Art Portfolio $4 00 

$11 00 


We will send all the above, postpaid, for $5.20. 
Though the youngest of America’s three great reviews, the Arena has forged its way to the front rank of 


TH E AR EN A the world’s leading reviews, and is recognized as a most liberal and progressive magazine. Among its con- 
tributors are Rey. Francis P. Bellamy, J. Ransom Bridge, Rabbi Solomon Schindler, Thaddeus B. Wakeman, Mrs. Francis E. Russell, Prof. 
J. R. Buchanan and other leading Nationalists. 

The Arena employes the boldest, ablest and most authoritative thinkers in the New World and the Old, to discuss all the great social, 
economic, ethical, educational and religious problems of the day. In its discussions it strikes at the very root of the question, instead of 
wasting time on mere results or superficial aspects of the same. Its contributors are largely among the vanguard of the world’s thinkers and 
reformers, hence it discusses problems six months to a year before the slow coaches reach them. 


The Arena is the only Great Review 
I. Which monthly gives portraits of the world’s great thinkers. 


Il. Which richly illustrates important papers. 
III. Which gives its readers a brilliant story by a strong American author each month. 
IV. Which regularly publishes critical and biographical sketches of illustrious personages by the ablest writers of the age. 


ai 4 E A R E N A A RT PO RT FO LI O Contains twenty-four portraits of the world’s greatest thinkers, such as 
Gladstone, Herbert Spencer, Charles Darwin, Camille Flammarion, Count 
Tolstoi, Bishop Phillips Brooks, James Russell Lowell, J. G. Whittier, Rev. Minot J. Savage, President Chas. W. Elliot of Harvard, Mary 
A. Livermore, Francis E. Willard, Oliver Wendell Holmes, ete. Each portrait is printed on the heaviest coated plated paper, with India 
Tint, on sheets 8x 10 inches. The autograph of each person is also given. The whole forms the finest collection of portraits of eminent 
thinkers which has appeared in many years They are bound in a beautiful portfolio of pearl gray, with corners and back of white vellum 
cloth, the sides stamped in gold or silver and the sides tied with white ribbon. 
At the nominal price of Fifty Cents Each — which would be very reasonable for such pictures —the price of this set alone would be 
$12.00, while the portfolio would cost at retail not less than $1.00; yet the publishers have placed the price at $4.00, and by our special 
arrangement with them we are enabled to give the Arena, The New Nation, and this superb Portfolio, all for $5.00, and 20 cents additional 


for packing and postage on the Portfolio. Address all orders to 
THE NEW NATION, 13 Winter Street. 
BEAUTIFUL ALGERIA HEIGHTS, 


IN -TELE -YPINES. 
Known as the health-giving and life-extending 
GREAT PINE BELT OF NEW JERSEY. 

Scientific and Geographical research, aided by the recent Government Coast Surveys, has proved that the 
wonderful Ocean Current of Warm Water known as ‘‘ THE GULF STREAM,” curves inward along the coast 
of New Jersey, and comes nearer the land from Cape May to a point about opposite Long Branch than at any 
other section of our Continent, consequently modifying and tempering the atmosphere and climate along this 
stretch of coast to such an extent that it really makes this “ GReaT PINE BELT” a perfect natural Sanita- 
rium, far superior to Florida ard Tropicai Health Resorts, as witness the success of the Health Resorts in 
this Belt, viz.: LAKEWOoD, PINE ViEW, ASBURY PaRK, PoINT PLEASANT, Bay HEAD, ATLANTIC CITY, 
Brown’s MILLs, and other places. 

Grand Old Ocean and Barnegat Bay. 


BEAUTIFUI: ALGERIA HEIGIEHTs. 
We are selling Lots, 25 x 125 feet, in order to make it profitable to first buyers, at Fivo 
Dollars Each, giving Full Warranty Deed, Free and Clear Title. 

Buy now and get the benefit of the advance. 


Address: ALGERIA HEIGHTS COMPANY (Limited), 


215 Potter Building, New York. 
: TT rT) 
CAPITAL: “Rural Uncle Sam. 
A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF 


Architecture 
Under Nationalism, 


J, PICKERING PUTNAM. 


Second Edition. 


[FROM THE BOSTON HERALD. ] 


The results reached by Mr. Putnam are 
astonishing. He considers the probable status 
of the important art he practices under con- 
ditions that would assure a freedom from the 
rush and worry involving the architect of to- 


A Bi-Monthly Journal. 


day and presenting other important aspects of 
nationalism with admirable clearness. His 
treatment of the various kinds of waste make 
highly interesting reading. 


25 Cents per Copy. 


PUBLISHED BY 


TICKNOR & CO., 


211 TREMONT STREET, 


CAPITALIST PRODUCTION. 


BY KARL MARX. 
——)o(—— 
Translated from the third German edition 
by SAMUEL Moore and E1: warp AVELING, 
and edited by FREDERICK ENGELS. First 


American edition carefully revised. Paper, 
$1.20; Cloth, $1.75. 


NEW YORK: 
The Humboldt Publishing Co., 


BOSTON. 


19 Astor Place. 


Devoted to the interests of the Rural Homes 
of the United States. 


TERMS: 25 CENTS PER YEAR. 


B. L. COLEMAN, Publisher, 


Hamilton Square, New Jersey. 
0 

All who.send in their subscription at once, 
will receive it until the first of January, 1893, 
and also.a large package of choice Flower Seeds 
FREE. 

N. B. — As an advertising medium it cannot 
be surpassed, circulates in nearly every state in 
the Union. Rates sent on application. 


